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MEMOIR OF MUNDEN. 





Tue power which favourite actors have of contributing to our 
enjoyment, whenever they are within our sphere of access, and we 
are disposed to have recourse to them, is the reason why they, more 
than any other class in society, attach to themselves in a peculiar 
manner the personal regard of their admirers, with but little refer- 
ence to their deservings in other respects. In the great stage of 
the world in which others, as well as they have characters to enact, 
they may be comparatively indifferent performers ; but their defects 
as members of society, are willingly overlooked and we are con- 
tented to limit our judgment of them, to their degrees of excellence 
in their assumed characters. If this manner of judging have its 
origin in a selfish regard to our own gratification, it is not the less 
influential in its effects; we get to be interested in their personal 
welfare, regret when ill health prevents their appearance, rejoice at 














their convalescence, and go to the theatre to greet them on their 
return. And at last, when they quit the mimic stage, or the general 
one of existence, something of gloom consistently mixes with our | 
impressions of the event, and we feel that we could have better | 
spared better men. In making these grave remarks, we do not fee] | 
that they have any striking application to the death of Munden, | 
particularly as whatever sensations of the kind he was likely to 
excite, must have had place years ago, when he took his formal 
leave of us, rather than now, when the lapse of time, and the pre- 
sence of new favourites, have left to his memory but a residue of 
interest. But we must proceed according to promise, to give a few 
details of his life. 


Joseph Munden was born in the year 1758, in Brooke’s market, 





London, where his father kept a poulterer’s shop. He for some 
time assisted in the business, but a love for the stage, and an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying it, presented by the existence of an itinerant 
company near the metropolis, was decisive of his future career. He 
did not then, however, become a member of the profession, but first 
successively enacted, in a serious way, the parts of apprentice to an 
apothecary, clerk in an attorney’s office, and copyist to a law 
stationer. But he was not long before he entered, with an intention 
of remaining in it, the profession*in which he was destined to attain 
eminence; and once in, we find him exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of a stroller’s life, sometimes reduced to his last shilling, and anon 
in the enjoyment of all the prosperity which eighteen-pence a night | 
can furnish. His habits, however, were always of the prudential | 
kind ; and after he once fairly emancipated himself from the incon- 
veniencies of poverty, he does not seem to have got entangled 
again; on the contrary, while still but a young man, we find him 
part proprietor in a theatrical concern at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
While a provincial actor, whatever may have been the bent of his 
talents, that of his inclination seems to have been the tragic; for we 
hear of his dissatisfaction with his success in Bardolph, and anxiety 
to win applause in the more heroic character of Hotspur! We shill 
not attempt to follow him very closely in his career; it differed not 
greatly from that of hundreds of other actors; but shall come at 
once to his engagement in London, which took place in the year 
1790, just after the death of Edwin. He made his first appearance 
as Sir Francis Gripe in the Busy Body, and Jemmy Jumps in The 
Farmer. In both he was successful; and from that time to his 
retirement from the stage (a short interval excepted) he continued 











a member of one or other of the metropolitan theatres. In 1797 


and 1798, he played at the Haymarket, but his summer vacations 
were chiefly filled up by engagements at the provincial theatres. 
In 1800 there was a dispute between the Covent Garden proprietors 
and the performers, respecting an addition made to the charge on 
benefits; and he was one of a committee of eight performers dele- 
gated to carry on the discussion. The affair was settled by a refer- 
ence to the Lord Chamberlain, we believe in favour of the proprietors. 

In 1813 he accepted an engagement at Drury Lane, where he 
made his first appearance as Sir Abel Handy, in Morton’s comedy of 
Speed the Plough. Tere he remained until the 31st of May, 1824, 
when he took his farewell of the public in the character of Sir 
Robert Bramble, in the Poor Gentleman, 

The characteristics of Munden as an actor, are pretty well 
known to the present generation. For broad humour, irresistible 
power to produce laughter, and prolong it, when produced, by 
changes of visage ad libitum, he has rarely been equalled. That 
this occasionally betrayed him into excess of grimace, at variance 
with natural expression, is undeniable; but exerted as it generally 
was in farces or in comic characters, approaching the confines of 
farce, the tendency admitted, few were in a mood to quarrel with it. 
Undoubtedly his power of face afforded dangerous encouragement 
to some modern dramatists, who confiding in that, were too ready 
to conclude that wit or humour in the author was superfluous. 
His representation of drunkenness was highly finished and natural, 
he never forgot, and became sober in the midst of it, as we 
have seen some do, but he let you see the liquor operating while 
he seemed to be struggling to keep down its effects. Witness his 
see-saw standing, as Mainmast, in The English Fleet, and his circum- 
ambulation round the stage, as Old Dozey, in Past Ten @ Clock 
Among the characters in which he was particularly distinguished, 
we shall run over the names of a few :—Old Dornton, in The Road to 
Ruin, one of the few parts in which he shewed that he could pro- 
duce tears as well as laughter; Foresight, in Love for Love, a part 
he performed with great effect during his last engagement at Drury ; 
Crack, in the Turnpike Gate ; Sam Dabbs, an apothecary’s man, in 
a farce of which we forget the name; and to mention but one 
more—Marrall, in A New Way to pay Old Debts. In this last he 
has at present a powerful rival in Farren. 

A variety of stories are afloat, some of them amusing enough, of 
the parsimonious habits of Munden; as we believe them to be well 
founded, we shall not scruple to enliven our Tattle with a few of 
them. He is said to have died rich; we wish he could have be- 
queathed his humour, for of that he had enough to enrich a com- 
pany. 

= 





SCENE AT THE GAMBLING-TABLE.* 


Tue Young Duke had accepted the invitation of the Baron de 
Berghem, and accordingly, himself, Lords Castlefort and Dice, and 
Temple Grace, assembled in Brunswick terrace at the usual hour. 
The dinner was studiously plain, and very little wine was drunk ; 
yet everything was perfect. Tom Cogit stepped in to carve, in his 
usual silent manner. He always came in at aoe out of a room 
without any one observing him. He winked familiarly to Temple 
Grace, but scarcely presumed to bow to the Duke. He was very 
busy about the wine, and dressed the wild fowl in a manner quite 
gyre Tom Cogit was the man for a sauce for a brown bird. 
What a mystery he made of it!—Cayenne, and Burgundy, and 
limes, were ingredients, but there was a magic in the incantation, 
with which he alone was acquainted. He took particular care to 


* The Young Duke. By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols: 
post 8vo. 
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send a most perfect portion to the Young Duke, and he did this, as 


he paid all attentions to influential strangers, with the most marked 
consciousness of the sufferance which permitted his presence ; never 
addressing his Grace, but audibly whispering to the servant, ‘ Take 
this to the Duke;’ or asking the attendant ‘ whether his Grace 
would try the Hermitage ?’ 


After dinner, with the exception of Cogit, who was busied in 
compounding some wonderful liquid for the future refreshment, 
they sat down to Ecarté. Without having exchanged a word upon 
the subject, there seemed a general understanding among all the 
parties, that to-night was to be a pitched battle, and they began at 
once, very briskly. Yet, in spite of their universal determination, 
midnight arrived without anything very decisive. Another hour 
—— over, and then Tom Cogit kept touching the Baron’s elbow, 
and whispering in a voice which everybody could understand. All 
this meant, that supper was ready. It was brought into the 


They sat to again, fresh as eagles. At six o’clock, accounts were 
so complicated, that they stopped to make up their books. Each 
played with his memorandums and pencil at his side. Nothing 

tal had yet happened. The Duke owed Lord Dice about five 
thousand pounds, and Temple Grace owed him as many hundreds. 
Lord Castlefort also was his debtor, to the tune of seven liundred 
and fifty, and the Baron was in his books, but slightly. Every half 
hour they had a new pack of cards, and threw the used one on the 
floor. All this time, Tom Cogit did nothing but snuff the candles, 
stir the fire, bring them a new pack, and occasionally make a tum- 
bler for them. 

At eight o’clock, the Duke’s situation was worsened. The run 
was greatly against him, and perhaps his losses were doubled. He 
pulled up again the next hour or two; but nevertheless, at ten 
o’clock, owed every one something. No one offered to give over ; 
and every one, perhaps, felt that his object was not obtained. They 
made their toilettes, and weut down stairs to breakfast. In the 
mean time the shutters were opened, the room aired; and in less 
than an hour they were at it again. 

They played till dinner-time without intermission ; and though 
the Duke made some desperate efforts, and some successful ones, 
his losses were, nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate an excellent 
dinner, and was not at all depressed ; because the more he lost, the 
more his courage and his resources seemed to expand. At first, he 
had limited himself to ten thousand; after breakfast, it was to have 

een twenty thousand ; then, thirty thousand was the ultimatum ; 
and now he dismissed all thought of limits from his mind, and was 
determined to risk or gain everything. 

At midnight, he had lost forty-eight thousand pounds. Affairs 
now began to be serious. His supper was not so hearty. While 
the rest were eating, he walked about the room, and began to limit 
his ambition to recovery, and not to gain. When you play to win 
back, the fun is over; there is nothing to recompense you for your 
bodily tortures and your degraded feelings ; and the very best result 
that can happen, while it has no charms, seems to your cowed mind 
impossible. 

Un they played, and the Duke lost more. His mind was jaded. 
He floundered—he made desperate efforts, but plunged deeper in 
the s'ough. Feeling that, to regain his ground, each card must tell, 
he acted on each as if it must win, and the consequences of this 
insanity (for a gamester, at such a crisis, is really insane), were, 
that his losses were prodigious. 

Another morning came, and there they sat, ankle deep in cards, 
No attempt at breakfast now—no affectation of making a toilette, 
or airing the room. The atmosphere was hot, tu be sure, but it 
wcll became such a Hell. There they sat, in total, in positive for- 


tfulness of everything but the hot game they were hunting down. | 


here was not a man m the room, except Tom Cogit, who could 
have told you the name of the town, in which they were living. 
There they sat, almost breathless, watching every turn with the fell 
look in their cannibal eyes, which showed their total inability to 
sympathize with their fellow-beings. All forms of society had been 
long forgotten. 
courtesy, admiration, or a pinch; no affectation of occasionally 
making a remark upon any other topic but the all-engrossing one. 
Lord Castlefort rested with his arms on the table :—a false tooth 
had got unhinged. His Lordship, who, at any other time, would 
have been most annoyed, coolly put it in his pocket. His cheeks 
had fallen, and he looked twenty years older. Lord Dice had torn 
off his cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous, bloodless 
cheek, straight as silk. Temple Grace looked as if he were blighted 
by lightning; and his deep blue eyes gleamed like a hyena. The 

on was least changed. Tom Cogit, who smelt that the crisis 
was at hand, was as quiet as a bribed rat. 

On they played till six o’clock in the evening, and then they 
agreed to desist till after dinner. Lord Dice threw himself on a 
sofa. Lord Castlefort breathed with difficulty. The rest walked 
about. While they were resting on their oars, the Young Duke 
roughly made up his accounts. He found that he was minus about 
one hundred thousand pounds. 

Immense as this loss was, he was more struck—more appalled, 
let me say—at the strangeness of the surrounding scene, than even 
by his own ruin. As he looked upon his fellow gamesters, he 
seemed, for the first time in his life, to gaze upon some of those 
hideous demons of whom he had read. He looked in the mirror at 
himself. A blight seemed to have fallen over his beauty, and his 


There was no snuff-box handed about now, for | 





presence seemed accursed. He had pursued a dissipated, even more 
than a dissipated career. Many were the nights that had been 
spent by him not on his couch; great had been the exhaustion that 
he had often experienced; haggard had sometimes even been the 
lustre of his youth. But when had been marked upon his brow this 
harrowing care ? when had his features before been stamped with 
this anxiety, this anguish, this baffled desire, this strange, unearth] 
scowl, which made him even tremble? What ! was it possible ? it could 
not be—that in time he was to be like those awful, those unearthly, 
those unhallowed, things that were around him. He felt as if he had 
fallen from his state,—as if he had dishonoured his ancestry,—as if 
he had betrayed his trust. He felt a criminal. In the darkness of 
his meditations, a flash burst from his lurid mind,—a celestial light 
appeared to dissipate this thickening gloom, and his soul felt as it 
were bathed with the softening radiancy He thought of May 
Dacre, he thought of everything that was pure, and holy, and beau- 
tiful, and luminous, and calm. It was the innate virtue of the man 
that made this appeal to his corrupted nature His losses seemed 
nothing ; his dukedom would be too slight a ransom for freedom 
from these ghouls, and for the breath of the sweet air. 

He advanced to the Baron, and expressed his desire to play no 
more. There was an immediate stir. All jumped up, and now the 
deed was done. Cant, in spite of their exhaustion, assumed her 
reign. They begged him to sak his revenge—were quite annoyed 
at the result—had no doubt he would recover if he proceeded, 
Without noticing their remarks, he seated himself at the table, and 
wrote cheques for their respective amounts, Tom Cogit, jumping up 
and bringing him the inkstand. Lord Castlefort, in the most affec- 
tionate manner, pocketed the draft ; at the same time recommend- 
ing the Duke not to be in a hurry, but to send it when he was cool, 
Lord Dice received his with a bow—Temple (irace, with a sigh— 
the Baron, with an avowal of his readiness always to give him his 
revenge. . . . . He reached his house. He gave orders not to be 
disturbed, and he went to bed; but in vain he tried to sleep. What 
'rack exceeds the torture of an excited brain and an exhausted 
| body? His hands and feet were like ice, his brow like fire ; his ears 
rung with supernatural roaring ; a nausea had seized upon him, and 
death he would have welcomed. In vain, in vain, he courted 
repose ; in vain, in vain, he had recourse to every expedient to wile 
himself to slumber. Each minute he started from his pillow, with 
some phrase which reminded him of his late fearful society. Hour 
after hour moved on with its leaden pace; each hour he heard 
strike, and each hour seemed an age. Each hour was only a signal 
to cast off some covering, or shift his position. It was, at length, 
morning. With a feeling that he should go mad if he remained any 
longer in bed, he rose, and paced his chamber. The air refreshed 
him. He threw himself on the floor; the cold crept over his 
senses, and he slept. 





CHARACTER OF FENELON. BY THE DUKE DE 
SAINT SIMON. 





Tus prelate was a tall spare man, of a good figure, pale, the nose 

large, the eyes full of fire and most expressive of sense and talent ; 
_ I have never seen anything like his countenance, and having once 
| seen it, it was impossible to forget it. It was full of contraries. 
| There were gravity and gallantry, seriousness and gaiety ; it was as 
| appropriate to the man of learning as the bishop, to the bishop as 
| the man ; above all, there shone forth in it, as in all the rest of bis 
| person, an air of perfect grace, decorum, delicacy, mind, and, more 
than anything, nobleness. It required an effort to take your eyes 
| from him. All his portraits are speaking, without, however, catch- 

ing the exact harmony which reigned in the original, or the various 
delicate shades of character collected in his face. His manners 
| corresponded with his appearance ; his ease communicated itself to 
| others ; there were, moreover, an air and a good taste that are only 
| acquired by mixing with the best society and the great world, which 
| diffused themselves over all his conversations ; along with which a 
natural eloquence, gentle yet flowery, an insinuating politeness, at 
the same time noble and discriminative. An elocution, neat, easy, 
and agreeable ; everything appeared, as it fell from him, clear and 
perspicuous ; even matters which in other hands would have been 
thought embarrassed and obscure. 





He seemed never to wish to 
appear a wiser man than the one he was conversing with; he put 
himself within the reach of his auditor, without letting him perceive 
it, so that the effect was like enchantment, and nobody could leave 
| him, no one not try to return to him. It was this rare talent—and 
he had it to the highest pitch of perfection—which all his life bound 
his friends to him, in spite of his disgrace, and which in their dis- 
persion brought them together to talk of him, to regret him, to wish 
for him, to attach themselves closer and closer to him, as the Jews 
sigh for Jerusalem, and to pine for his return, as that unfortunate 
people sigh and wait for the coming of the Messiah. It was in the 


character of a species of prophet that he had acquired that power 
over his followers, which, though exercised in all sweetness and 
gentleness, yet could bear no resistance. 





If he had returned to 
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court, or entered the council, which was his grand aim, he would 
not long have suffered his coadjutors to remain as companions: 
Once at anchor, once without need of the aid of others, it would | 
have been soon dangerous not merely to resist him, but not to| 
maintain a constant condition of suppleness and admiration towards 
him. 

In the retirement of his diocese, he lived with the humble and 
industrious piety of a pastor, and with the magnificence and confi- 
dence of a man who felt no pain at renouncing what others might 
suppose him to regret. He had the air of keeping the world at its 
proper distance. No man ever had the “papea of pleasing more 
than he: it extended to the servant as well as to the master; never 
did man carry it further, or with a more constant, regular, and 
continued application, and undoubtedly that man never lived who 
succeeded more eminently. Cambrai is a place of great resort and 
passage : nothing could equal the politeness, the discernment, the 
charming and agreeable manner, with which he received everybody. 
At first he was shunned ; he courted no one; gradually, and almost 
jnsensibly, the charm of his manner attracted a small body of 
friends; under favour of this little crowd, several of those whom 
fear had kept away, were glad to come and sow seeds, to be reaped 
in other times. From one to another the fashion caught, and 
everybody went. When the Duke of Burgundy began to show 
himself, the prelate’s court was still further increased, and really 
became an effective one when the Duke became Dauphin. The 
number of persons whom he had welcomed, the quantity of those 
who had lodged with him in passing through, the care he had taken 
of the sick, of the wounded, who on various occasions had been 
brought into the city, had won the hearts of the troops. He was 
assiduous in his attendance on the hospitals, and among the officers, 
high and low ; he would keep invalids at his palace for many months 
together, until they were perfectly re-established. While in the 





character of a true pastor he was vigilant in his care of their souls, 
and ready at the call of the meanest among them, and with his 
power of eloquence, and his knowledge of the human heart, so 
successful in gaining authority over their minds, he was not less 
attentive to their corporal wants, Subsistence and nutriment for the 
sick, delicacies for the fastidious, and even medicines, were brought 
from his abode in quantities; and yetin allthis was an order, 
a method, and uw care, that each thing was the best ofits kind. At 
a!l consultations on critical cases he was sure to preside. It is ab- 
solutely incredible to what a point he became the idol of the sol- 
diery, and how his name resounded into the very heart of the corrt. 
His alms, his repeated episcopal visitations many tines in the 
year, which made him personally known in the remotest district of 
his diocese, his frequent preachings both in town and village, his | 
facility of access, his humanity to the lowly, his politeness to others, 
the natural grace, which increased the value of everything he said 
and did, made him adored by the people: and the priests, whose | 
brother and father he called himself, wore him in their very hearts. 
And?with all this art and this passion for pleasing there was nothing | 
low, nothing common, affected, misplaced, he was always precisely | 
on the right footing with every one. He was easy of access, and | 
every claim upon bin was met with a prompt and disinterested | 
expedition ; and all who held office under him throughout his exten- 
sive diocese, seemed animated with the spirit of their principal.— | 
Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xii. p. 66. 





MISCELLANIES. | 


Brairrsy Instrrution.—This annual exhibition of the produc- 
tions of modern art opened with a private view on Monday, and 
the public has since been admitted on the usual terms. We cannot 
speak highly of the collection generally; the greater and by far the 
better part of the pictures have been exhibited before, very nearly 
one-fourth of them having been seen at the Royal Academy last 
year. Of these we spoke at the time, and need not now repeat our 
opinions.— GloLe. 


Deatu or THE Poet Craspe.—Died, on Friday the 3d instant, 
at the Rectory, Trowbridge, in his 73d year, the Rev. George 
Crabbe, LL.B. He had resided in his living during nearly eighteen 
years. His last illness was of short duration, he having been only 
a week confined to his house. The principal shops in the town 
were half closed as soon as the melancholy event became generally 
known This gentleman was the oldest living British bard, and has 
added to our national literature many poems, of almost unequalled 
vigour and beauty. His delineations of humble and rural life and 
manners have seldom been equalled and never excelled.—Bath 
Chronicle. 


Tea.—C. H. A., after complimenting our correspondent Philo- 
Tcha on his eloquent eulogium on this delightful plant, in moments 
of hilarity and health, adds his testimony to his exhilarating quali- 
ties in those of care and sickness. —* After a day of restless suffer, 
ing, as the shades of evening descend around the bed of the invalid- 
it is then that lassitude paralizes the frame, and depresses the spirits. 
What raptures supersede this painful weariness of nature, when his 
curtain is drawn aside by some hand of affection, to administer that 
true cordial, ‘4 warm cup of Tea” ” 





TATTLE. 


Gaiery or THE Kino’s THEATRE.—We understand that it is 
in contemplation of the management of the King’s Theatre to 
reduce the price of admission to the gallery. This would be a 





_ liberal, and we think a politic measare, for the price now charged is 


too high both for the economy of the audience and of the treasury. 


— M. Laporte is understood to have declined the lesseeship of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 


— It appears there is no truth in the report that Mr Mathews is 
about to withdraw from the proprietary of the Adelphi Theatre. 


— The French Plays for the present season are likely to be con- 
ducted with much spirit, M. Laporte, in conjunction with his able 
coadjutor, Monsieur Cloup, being entirely engaged in the arrange- 
ments necessary for the commencement of these performances about 
the beginning of next month. Amo those » we under- 
stand, are the admirable Mademoiselle Mars, and the no less inte- 
resting young artiste, Léontine Fay ; the whole dramatique, it 
is said, will be superior to any that has yet appeared in this country. 
It is not settled at what house the performances are to take place. 
— Herald. 


— A new literary Annual, entitled ‘ The Aurora Borealis,’ to 
be conducted by Members of the Society of Friends, is announced 
at Newcastle. 


— Among the names of those who obtained classical honours at 
the last examinations at Oxford, is that of Mr Seymer, of St Alban 
Hall, who, notwithstanding the disadvantage of blindness from his 
infancy, was placed in the second class.— Salisbury Journal. 





FAST EPIGRAMS. 
VIRTUAL REPRESENTATION—OVER-TAXATION—STARVATION. 
Robbed of his all, John Bull,—poor beast ! 
What’s he to do at last—but fast ?— 
—Kick the thieves out, and have a General Feast. R. 





THE GENERAL FAST. 

In starving the poor plundered nation, 

‘The House’ but labours in its old vocation.— 
—Feasting must come after Reformation. R. 


A fast DILEMMA. 
If fasting were divine—not gorging food— 
How bad the Bishops—and the poor how good ! R. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 





Drury Lang. 
Mr Soane’s picturesque melo-drama of the Falls of Clyde, was \ast 
night represented here, Mr H. Johnston performing the part of 
Donald. The piece was very well performed. Of Mr H. John- 
ston’s part, giving him full credit for the excellence and breadth of 
his Scotch, and the ability altogether of his acting, we doubt whether 
such great perfection in what is to many an unknown tongue (there 
being no pretence of inspiration in it) is likely to be much 
appreciated. 
* 





TO THEATRICAL AMATEURS. 
In a few days, elegantly bound in morocco, with an ornamental gold label, 
A COMPLETE GUIDE to the THEATRES of the 
METROPOLIS; 
With highly finished Engravings of each—Containing the Rise and Fall of Covent 
Garden Theatre—Shameful Prosecution of the Minors by the Majors—The unjust 
Treatment of Mr Chapman, late of the Queen’s Theatre, because of his Successful 
and Spirited Management—Theatrical Jealousies, kc. &c. 
WILLIAM KIDD, 228 Regent street; and JAS. GILBERT, 51 Paternoster row. 
Also, just ready, the authorized Edition of 
KIDD'S GUIDE to the SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS; 
with beautiful Engravings of the different Buildings, Animals, &c, and a full des- 
cription of the proceedings of the Society. Latest Subscribers, &c. 





In One Vol. foolscap, price &s. cloth, 
With 50 Fac-similes cf Rare and curious Coins. 
A NUMISMATIC MANUAL, 
OR, GUIDE TO THE STUDY ra ROMAN, AND ENGLISH 
COINS. 
By JOHN Y. AKERMAN. 
* Aserics of Emperors coins, is. his Life digested into annals.’— Addison. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange. 





Just published, 
In One Vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
THE PHENOMENON OF NATURE, FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. 
A Look for Parents and Instructors, and especially Adapted to Schools. 
Translated from the German of WILHELM VON TURK. 

‘ Its object is to bring before the young pupil, in a familiar manner, the different 
phenomena of nature. It presents a variety of subjects for the child's consideration, 
the knowledge of which is useful, and besides admirably calculated to draw out his 
powers of observation.’—Journal of Fducation, No.1. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange. } 
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TMHEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olym: i 


New Strand Pheatre— 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
Donzinett1's Gand Opera Seria, 


L’Esule di Roma. 
yrgelia . e Madame de Meric 


ttimio f - « Siguvor Winter 
Murena : : . Signor Mariani 
Pub . « Signor Calveri 


lio . c 
(Their 3rd appearance in this Country.) 
Fulvio R P . Signor G. Galli 


After which, a New Ballet, entttled 


Une Heure a Naples. 

The principal Characters by Madame Lecomte, 
Mademoiselles Angelin, Varin, Proche, Hullin, 
Guichard, and Pincepre. Mesdames Bernard, Vedy, 
Ryalls, E. Griffiths, Bedford, M‘Henry, Clari. Lane, 
Lydia, Ballin, Hall, A. Jones, &c. Monsieurs Albert, 
Bretin, Albert, fils, D'Egville Michau, Martin, Ve- 
nafra, Simon, Gouriet. Messrs Petit, Clement, 
O’ Brian, Hunt, &c. 

With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. 

Leader of the Ballet, M. Nadaud. 








ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, entitled 


The Devil’s Son. 


The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitz- 
william, Mr Yates, Mr J. Reeve, and Mr Hemmings. 


After which, a Comic Burletta, called 
Chalk Farm. 
To conclude with 


Quadrupeds. 
Abrahamides ; . Mr J. Reeve 











SURREY. 


Anentirely new Domestic Drama, called 


Eugene Aram. 


Madeline = + Mrs W. West 
Eugene Aram. - « Mr Elton 
Walter Lester ‘ Mr Cobham 


After which, the Farce, entitled 


The Oxford Scholar. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Farce, called 





Abon-Ali=-Ben-Aliki. 


fore Seven,——Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six.—— , 
ter before Seven.——The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr D. W. Jernowp’s Domestic Drama, entitled 
The Rent Day. 
In the course of which will be realized the subjects 
of the popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz. 
* The Rent Day,’ and ‘ Distraining for Rent.’ 
Rachel Heywood . - Miss Phillips 


Polly Briggs . - +» MisHumby 
Grantley . . - Mr Brindal 
Old Crumbs « Mr Younge 
Martin Heywood . + Mr Wallack 
Toby Heywood - «+ MrCooper 
Bullfrog - Mr Harley 
Silver Jack - Mr lH. Wallack 
Hyssop. : - Mr Bedford 
Beanstalk p . + Mr Hughes 
Stephen. ; « Mr Salter 
Burly . - «+ Mr Hatton 


After which, Disprn’s eee of 
The Quaker 
Gillian (2nd time) Q . iss Pearson 
Cicely 4 - «. MrsC. Jones 
Floretta . ° - Mrs Humby 
Steady (2nd time) «+ « Mr Phillips 


Easy i" < Mr Andrews 
Lubin . . + Mr Templeton 
Solomon 


Mr J. Russell 
To conclude with Mr Kenney’s Grand Opera of 


Masaniello. 


“Elvira Mrs B. Penley 
Fenella 4 . - Miss Kenneth 
Masaniello . +  . Mr Wood 
Don Alpbonso ° - Mr T. Cooke 
Pietro r - « Mr Bedford 
Ruffino 5 - Mr Salter 
Lorenzo 


2 ‘ - Mr Brindal 
A Spanish Bolero, by Mr Gilbert and Miss Baseke. 





Monday, Rob Roy ; and the Pantomime. 


QUEEN’S. 


A Drama, from the French, entitled 











Therese. 
Thérése . ‘ . Mrs T. Hill 
After which, the Interlude, entitled 
Tantrums, 


Lady Susan Temperwell  . 
Lord Riversdale. - Mr Dillon 
Sit Frederick Temperwell . Mr Hooper 


Mrs Hooper 





TO THE READING PUBLIC, &c. | 
WESTERN COFFHE HOUSE, 
6 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
A few doors from Oxford-street. 

Proprietors of the Western Coffee-house, in accord- 

m. with, the general method of the day, have adopted 
advertisement, as a means of giving their establishment 
publicity, trusting that it only wants to be well known to 
meet with encouragement and support. They have accord- 
ingly subjoined a prospectus of their plan, hoping that it 
may meet the views of those who intend becoming their 


= SITUATION. } 
The situation of the Western Coffee-house is peculiarly 
centrical, being between the north western district of St 
Marylebone, and at a very short distance from Regent- 
street, Bond-street, Oxford-street, and most of the Western 


“ PUBLICATIONS. 

The subjoined list of Publications has been chosen, not as 
a sine qua non, but only because it appeared the most po- 

ar, and includes nearly all of the day. But whenever 

t shall be the desire of their visitors that some be omitted, | 
or others added, it will be done accordingly, as the Pro- 
prietors will in all cases be guided by the wishes of their 
visitors. 








The following is a List of the Periodicals and | 
Newspapers that are at present taken ia:— 


REVIEWS. 
Edinbu Quarterly Journal Phrenological 
rterly of Education eview 
at Quarterly Journal Professor Silliman's 
Felectic Review of Science Journal of Scicnce 
North-American Foreign Quarterly and Arts 
Review Journal of the Royal 
Institution 
MAGAZINES. 
Black wood’s Metropolitan United-Service Jour- 
Old Monthly r’s nal : 
New Monthly Evangelical ae Magazine, 
London c. &e. 
ee WEEKLY PAPERS. 
Lit Jazette Alfred John Bull | 
—— (Guardian Cobbett’s Register Atlas 
Atheneum Satirist World 
Court Journal Age Mirror — | 
Examiner ene) Mechanics’ Mag. 
Lancet nited Kingdom rey oar London, | 
, . &e. 


WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


DAILY PAPERS. 


Times Globe & Traveller Standard 
| Morning Chron. Sun Tatler 
Morning Herald Courier &c, &e. 


Morning Post 
PROVINCIAL PAPERS. 


Scotsman Liverpool Mercury Dublin Paper Cambrian 
FOREIGN PAPERS. 

Nile’s American Register Constitutionnel Figaro 

Le National 


Allgemeine Zeitung 


REFRESHMENTS. 


The Refreshments, of which a list is also subjoined, will 
be of the best kind ; particular attention will be paid to the 


making of Coffee, as the finest Turkey will, if spoiled in 


making, get insipid and disagreeable, and after loosing its | 
aroma, become worse than the most common plantation. | 


The proprietors being themselves admirers of good Coffee. 
have in consequence given much of their attention to the 


best mode of making it, and are happy to say they have | 


arrived at a very simple method of preserving its aroma. 
Their mode of serving it up is on the French plan, that 
is, one cup at atime, as when a pot containing more than 


one cup is ordered, the second cup is generally cold, or its | 


flavour gone before being drank—and in consequence the 
Coffee suffers in the estimation of visitors. 

N.B. Nothing but Turkey Coffee used. 

The other refresliments will be of the best quality. Cold 


Ham and Beef, with Sandwiches, may be had, but no | 
cooking of anv other description can be done on the pre- 


mises, as it does not very well assimilate with reading. 
PRICES OF REFRESHMENTS. 
Upper LoWer 


Room. Room. | 
s. d, s. ad 
COFFEE, per cup - 04 0 2 
TEA, ditto ditto - : - e -"e @ ® 3 
Chocolate, ditto ditto - - - : 0 6 0 4 
Tea, per pot with Cream - : - -2@ les 
Rull and Butter — - - - - -- @2 TOs 
Plate of Bread and Butter - ° - 2 1S “4 
| Muffin - - - - - - 0 3 e-4 
Toast - ° - - - 04 0 3 
Slice of Bread and Butter = - - 02 0 18 
Egg - - - - - - - 02 02 
Plate of Beef - - - - - 0 8 0 5 
Ditto of Ham : - - ° - - 09 0 6 
Sandwich - - - - - - 0 6 04 
Slice of Bread - : - - - 0 1 01 
| Soda Water - - P - ° - 0 6 0 6 
Lemonade - : - - - - - 0 6 | 0 6 
Ginger Beer - - - p te” neem 04 


ity—7 oe’ Clock.—Queen’s 
Quarter past Siz.—— 


COVENT GARDEN, 


The Opera of 
Artaxerxes. 





Mandane , . . Miss Shirreff 
Semira ; » « Miss Horton 
Artaxerxes . . Miss H. Cawse 
Arbaces . « « Mr Wilson 
Artabanes ; - Mr Braham 
Rimenes ‘ - «+ Mr Henry 


After which. C. Dispin’s Musical Entertainment of 
The Waterman. 


MrsBundle ‘ Mrs Tayleure 
Wilhelmina : . Miss Cawse 
Tom Tug . - « Mr Braham 
Bundle . ‘ . MrF, Matthews 
Robin . - « Mr Keeley 


To conclude with a Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Little Jack . 2 - Miss Poole 





Columbine ‘ . - Miss Davis 
Harlequin . ‘ - MrEller 
Clown . ; - Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon - - Mr Turnonr 
Lacquey patch ‘ . MrF., Sutton 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
Monday, Catherine of Cleves ; Teddy the Tiler, 
Tuesday, The Haunted Tower, 
Wednesday, Cinderella. 
Thursday, The Haunted Tower. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr Pcancue’s Burletta of 
Fly Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly * - Mrs Glover 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - Mr J. Vining 
After which, the Burletta of 
_ The Grenadier, 
Fanny bolton . - Madame Vestris 
To which will be added, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, 
He’s Not A=-miss! 

Mrs Prettyman ; 
Price Prettyman 








- Mrs Glover 
Mr Lision 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Piancue and C. Dance, of 
Olympic Devils! 
Orpheus ‘ . Madame Vestris 





It will be seen by the above price-list, that there are 
two rates; this has been done in accordance with English 
custom ; one room has therefore a few eiegancies which 
the other may wot boast of—yet both rooms are equally 
convenient and respectable. 

Single gentlemen, or those who do not breakfast or tea 
| at home, will find every accommodation in the rooms, and 

the Morning Papers ou their breakfast tables. 

French gentlemen will also find a variety of French 
| Papers. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

Gentlemen desirous of visiting the reading rooms without 
having refreshments, may be accommodated by paying an 
anuual, quarterly, or monthly Subscription. 


| ITERMS., 
£2 &@ 
Per Annum - - - lll 6 
Quarter - - - - 08 0 
Mooth - - - - 0 3 @ 
Single Sitting = - - -@083 


This arrangement gives many advantages to the trades- 
man or merchant, as, at any period of the day he has an 
opportunity of inspecting nearly the whole of the daily 
papers, &c. &c, at the least possible expense—with the 
addition of the most elegant and comfortably fitted up 
| Reading Rooms in London, 
A MESSIEURS LES ETRANGERS. 
| Qui ne font qu’un court séjour 4 Londres trouveront dans 
ce Café toutes les commodités qu'ils peuvent désirer, aing 
| que les principaux journaux du Continent, de I’ Angleterre 
| et de l' Amérique. 

N.B. Café a la Frangoise. 
PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE. 
Asin all cases two (and sometimes three) copies of each 


- | publication are taken in, one copy of each may be had at 


half price on every subsequent publication. Daily Papers 
| may be had the morning after publication. Persons who 
reside in the country, and who pay one quarter’s subsciip- 
tion in advance, may have their papers punctually sent by 
| each day's post—Sunday Papers on the following Tuesday 
| —Magazines may be had on the first day of each succeeding 
| month—Reviews, &c. on the receipt of each subsequent 
| number.—([It is requested to be observed, that those in the 
best condition will be selected for sale ; and as they are 
| kept in bound covers, they may be expected tolerably 
clean. 
| Coffee and Chocolate at any hour of the day. Gentle- 
men's Breakfasts on the shortest notice. 
Open from half past Seven in the Morning, until a 
| quarter to Eleven in the Evening. 
| On Sundays, no Business done from Eleven in the Mor 
| ing until Five in the Evening. 
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